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NUMBER FOUR 


' HERE are a number of books — 
4 and they need not be weighty 
tomes — which really yield all there is 
to know about the spirit which should 
underlie and inspire efforts of our archi- 
tects and artists today when they deal 
with problems of religious art and archi- 
tecture. A good deal has been accom- 
plished these past twenty-five years but 
many of the mistakes which have plagued 
us still remain to falsify and retard 
a real understanding of the causes 
which could easily clear up many mis- 
conceptions now embedded in the plan- 
ning and decoration of our churches. 
One major difficulty is that all discus- 
ions have largely dealt with problems 
of art and architecture and these, in so 
far as the main idea is concerned, are 
peripheral and superficial. The lodestar 
for all architects is the liturgy and the 
i of the Church. 
One of these books, The Mystery of the 
Church by Father Humbert Clerissac, 
O.P., deals with these aspects of the 
liturgy and the life of the Church. We 
wy that the following quotation will 
help us to become imbued with that 
liturgical spirit without which much of 
the work we do remains hollow and 
often only a monument to our vanity! 
“Apologetics, Christian archeology, 
even the social sciences find the principle 
of their most happy solutions and of 
their finest discoveries in the mystery 
of the Church. A sense of reality and in- 
spiration can only be assured to them 
by the ever present notion of the Church. 
‘Mihi vero archiva Jesus Christus’: My 
documents, my archives are Jesus 
Christ, said Saint Ignatius of Antioch 


(Philadelphia, viii. 2). For the same rea- 
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son the Church constitutes our archives. 
Further, under the influence of the 
mystery of the Church these sciences 
should be able to open our hearts to a 
rich treasure of divine emotion. How 
can the most refined pleasure of anti- 
quaries be compared with the sweet fra- 
grance yielded by the texts and monu- 
ments of the Liturgy or those of the times 
of persecutions? If the doctrinal con- 
flict of the Fathers, the debates of the 
Councils, the epic story of the great 
Popes sweep across the soul with some- 
thing more than the thrill of historical 
reality, it is because through all of them 
we feel the spirit of the divine Church.” 
(page 2) Here we have the true norm of 
tradition, solidly anchored in the ar- 
chives of the Church, but the “.. . 

sweet fragrance... of the Liturgy 

. .” projects the value of these ar- 
chives into our day and we are bidden, 
in truth, to heed the “. . . sense of re- 
ality and inspiration that can only be 
assured to them by the ever present 
notion of the Church.” 

As a corollary Father Clerissac re- 
marks: “The Christian goes so far as to 
desire for the Church, not indeed vain 
luxury, but magnificence — the most 
beautiful offerings of art, the homage of 
the sciences, in a word, complete de- 
velopment of the whole of Her life as 
the City of the King of Kings.” (page 
127) 

Too often our efforts to bring the 
homage of art into our churches has re- 
sulted in vain luxury sand the vulgarity 
of ostentation. Magnificence is on an- 
other plane and one that can be reached 
only through humility and a sensitive 
appreciation of the primacy of the, lit- 


urgy and its concomitant emphasis on 
the best of our artists can return to God 
in token of the talents bestowed on 
them. 


ANOTHER modest little book, The 
Spirit of the Liturgy, by Romano Guard- 
ini, should be required reading for all 
who seek to work for the Church. This 
quotation will at least introduce it to 
those who have so far been unaware of 
its riches: ‘“The Church has not built up 
the Opus Dei for the pleasure of forming 
beautiful symbols, choice language, and 
graceful, stately gestures, but she has 
done it — in so far as it is not completely 
devoted to the worship of God — for the 
sake of our desperate spiritual need. 
. . . There is here no question of cre- 
ating beauty, but of finding salvation 
for sin-stricken humanity. Here truth 
is at stake, and the fate of the soul, and 
real — yes, ultimately the only real- 
life. All this is what must be revealed, 
expressed, sought after, found, and im- 
parted by every possible means and 
method; and when this is accomplished, 
lo! it is turned into beauty.” 


HUMAN nature being what it is we 
need not assume that these exhortations 
will be fully accepted and acted upon 
by all who have to do with the beauty 
we wish to find in the House of God. 
But can we not hope that artists and 
architects will heed, more and more, 
the reality of those intangibles which 
really rule the world and, in conse- 
quence, they will be led to forego the 
surface elements of design and submit 
their solutions to the dictates of the 


liturgy. 
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Sacred Art: Pattern of Glory 


HE ARTIST who would create 

contemporary sacred art works un- 
der pressure from all sides: from the 
art critic, the theologian, the aestheti- 
cian, and the man in the pew. His work 
is asked to be “modern,” “traditional,” 
“beautiful” and “popular,” though he 
suspects all along that these are dis- 
guised pleas for the “wildcat,” “Bar- 
clay-streetism,”’ ““non-representational,”’ 
and “sentimental.” 

Not the least of his problems is the 
matter of the dress and physical appear- 
ance of his sacred subjects. How should 
Christ and the saints be dressed? This 
question confronts every working sacred 
artist today, with, of course, the excep- 
tion of those artists who do not elect to 
show Christ, His blessed mother and the 
saints representationally, and thereby 
simply avoid the problem. 

It is a problem, however, for other 
artists, and one which must be faced, 
for a figure is either wearing something 
or wearing nothing, and the latter al- 
ternative is scarcely foolproof! 

The suggestion that sacred figures be 
shown in “‘modern dress” has initiated 
an almost unparalleled advice-to-the- 
artist response. The external, accidental 
characteristics such as beard, length of 
hair and styling, wearing apparel, and 
accessories have become a matter for 
rather heated debate. 

But to dismiss the problem as aca- 
demic, to shrug casually and remark 
that copies of the art of previous genera- 
tions suit us just as well, to rise in anger 
and denounce contemporary garb as 
“unfitting,” “undignified,” or out-and- 
out “heresy,” is to retreat before the 
demands that a vital, living Christi- 
anity imposes upon equally vital Chris- 
tian artists who would create sacred art 
for the world they live in. 

But how is the artist to proceed under 
such a barrage of complacent, indif- 
ferent, and contemptuous criticism? 

If he is to create at all in this realm, 
his only defense is a recourse to prin- 
ciples — principles of art and of the- 
ology, since the purpose of sacred art 
is to make theology graphic, so that, 
with the help of grace the faithful may 
come to a greater knowledge and love 
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of God. This purpose is accomplished 
illuminatively, as opposed to didactic- 
ally, according to the limitations and 
potentialities of art_itself. 

This matter of physical appearance 
and dress has three possible, practical 
solutions, and all three are good, de- 
pending upon the individual demands 
of any particular given work. It is only 
when they are applied thoughtlessly, 
one or another, as “the” solution to 
every sacred painting, that they lose 
their validity. Unfortunately, this is 
what usually happens. 


"THE THREE approaches to the prob- 
lem of the dress of sacred subjects are, 
briefly: 

1) the historical-archeological ap- 
proach, in which an attempt is made 
to garb the wearer in a close approxi- 
mation to the exact type of clothing 
being worn at the time of history in 
which the man or woman being painted 
lived; 

2) the contemporary or (and this 
may startle some) traditional approach, 
in which the person painted is clothed 
in the type of apparel existing at the 
time the artist himself is painting; 

3) a more or less “‘classical’? compro- 
mise — a dress of rather indeterminate 
historical character, usually resulting 
in a robe-like garment. 

If these three approaches were ac- 
cepted as simply as they are stated, 
there would be no need for this attempt 
to clarify the problem. If the artist, 
recognizing the demand that theology 
imposes upon him in his painting of 
sacred subjects— that of telling the 
truth about God as God has revealed 
it to us — if, recognizing this, he were 
left free, as an artist, to embody these 
truths in the best possible manner ac- 
cording to his individual ability, the 
problem would disappear. 


* Graduate of Marycrest College, Davenport, 
Iowa. With her husband she designed — and 
he has illustrated — the Rural Life Prayerbook. 
Mrs Chouteau’s articles on art and family life 
have been published in the Davenport Catholic 
Messenger and Altar and Home, Conception, 
Missouri. Also has written book reviews. Six 
children, 
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But it is not that simple. Each ap- 
proach has its adherents, those who, 
claim the “truth” for their approac! 
and anathematize their opponents. 

The “historical” proponents main-; 
tain that it is simply not “true” tog 
show persons who lived at certain timesiq: 
and in certain locales in anything other, 
than the fashion of those times. Theyyp 
are satisfied only with the “authentic,” '}. 
or what, because of its dissimilarity 
with known clothing styles, they take 
to be the authentic, costume of the, 
age in which the wearer lived. To them 
any attempt to clothe saints of the past 
in present day clothes is a contradiction 
of the truth. Isn’t sacred art supposed 
to present the truth? : 

The “‘contemporary”’ advocates coun- 
ter by pointing out that the truths of , 
theology are timeless, as applicable to 
those living in this age as to those who: 
lived long ago, and that the way tom 
illustrate this graphically is to depict 
Christ, His mother, and the saints in 
modern Orcs 7 

The “compromise” partisans insist t 
that clothing is an accidental and has: 
no direct bearing on truths of theology 
The less attention paid to it the bett t, 
and so the classical robe, a sort off 
“saintly basic,” is generally utilized wi | 
various signs included for identification. . 

Of course, looked at objectively, | 
three approaches have truth in the i 
stands; it is a matter of emphasis. It 
is hard to see why any approach, itself, A 
should be denied its validity. It depends 
upon what the artist does with it. 

It is up to the artist, once the wor 
has been commissioned, to choose 
most meaningful, effective, and ne 
approach for the time in which he 
lives and the aspect of theological truth. 
which is to be emphasized through the 
work. To deny the artist this choice, , 
as if he were compelled to undertake } 
without deliberation in a sudden S| 
ative frenzy a finished work of sac 
art, is to deny the power of the artis 
to direct his ability to anything outside : 
his personal emotions and reactions, to 
any truths higher than the natural 
order. This is a poor understanding 
of the virtue of art. 
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| The “historical” approach, generally 
‘Speaking, “shelves” the truth, puts it, 
So to speak, in its proper niche: thus 
and so happened in such and such a 
| place at a certain time and now it is 
finished. This aspect of certain theo- 
logical truths can, and at times must 
be, stressed; the historical tratment at 
J its best gives a sense of authenticity, of 
‘real events and persons which have an 
actual, recorded existence in the annals 
of mankind. 

_ At its worst, it carries a tone of nos- 
[talgia for the days that used to be, a 
vague note of regret that times have 
‘changed, a sort of sentimental, rosy 
hhaze inspired by not-too-perceptive 
backward glances. The point is, no 
Matter how we try to avoid admitting 
it, that we have placed ourselves at a 
remove from that truth and have put 
‘ourselves in a position of judging it, 
rather than living it. 

_ To illustrate: it is much easier for 
hus, looking at a historically accurate 
} painting of the scourging at the pillar, 
with Roman soldiers cracking the whip 
while shouting, jeering Jews urge them 
on, to say to ourselves: “Isn’t that 
shameful! Those Jews really asked for 
fall the trouble they’ve had since. And 
ook what happened to the Roman 
Empire.” Thoughts of our participation 
jin the passion and death of our Lord 
fusually, though not explicitly, run 
Wsomething like: “If I had lived then, 
‘I wouldn’t have betrayed you, Lord,” 
forgetting that it is probably just what 
we would have done. 

| A picture of the scourging in a 
contemporary setting with ourselves a 
mocking, jeering mob surrounding the 
suffering Christ speaks a little too 
harshly, a little too revealingly, per- 
haps, for our complacent mentality. It 
. oints up our participation in the cru- 
cifixion a little too roughly. “But it 
‘didn’t happen like that!” we exclaim. 
‘We weren’t there and Christ didn’t 
look like that. It’s not dignified! It’s not 
fitting.” 

What this says is not that it was 
‘undignified or unfitting to crucify 
‘Christ (we know that), but that to 
treat the matter as a contemporary 
event, despite our common guilt, is 
undignified and unfitting. 

Do we really, when we think about 
it, believe that the actual crucifixion of 
od-made-Man was very “‘dignified,’’ 
er “fitting,’ or a thing apart in 
time and space from the noise and busi- 
ness of teeming Jerusalem? Are we like 
the person who after hearing a radio 
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program in which Herod is heard telling 
his soldiers to carry out the slaughter 
of the innocents “and keep your mouths 
shut,” wrote angrily to the author that 
“it wasn’t fitting for such language to 
be used by persons so closely asssociated 
with our Lord!” This is sentimentality, 
indeed. 

The artistic approach which utilizes 
contemporary styles and appearances 
does so in order to emphasize the im- 
mediacy of the theological truths por- 
trayed. Portraying Christ, for example, 
as a man of today, looking very much 
like other men, is not “undignified,” 
“unfitting,” or “untrue.” It is stating 
in terms of today, what was true when 
Christ lived here on earth, that is, that 
He lived then as other men, that He 
looked as they did, dressed as they did, 
ate and drank what they did. For when 
He lived on earth He did not appear 
out of the time, but very close to the 
time, so that people said of Him: “Is 
not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” 


WE OF THE twentieth century have 
as much need to pierce the veil of ex- 
ternal, accidental appearances which 
hid the reality of the dual nature of 
Christ from the Nazarenes in 33 A.D. as 
they had. We, too, must acknowledge 
God Incarnate, Christ who was made 
flesh for all times, including our own, 
but who lives now in our midst in a 
mystical way. 

Our inability to see Christ in a 
contemporary portrayal of Him is per- 
haps, though one hopes not, an echo of 
those lost souls who, quite indignantly, 
ask at the last judgment: ‘““Lord, when 
was it that we saw You hungry and did 
not feed You, and saw You thirsty and 
did not give You to drink?” 

The answer comes irrevocably: “In- 
asmuch as you did not do this for the 
least of my brethren you did not do it 
for Me.” 

It is in the necessity for seeing Christ 
in Everyman, in the faces of those with 
whom we are living, that we try to 
picture Him as one of us. If we place 
Him always at a remove from us, put 
Him at a historical distance, so to 
speak, we may not recognize Him in 
our fellow men. 

Given, then, the validity of this ap- 
proach (and its validity must be in- 
sisted upon at some length, the other 
two approaches having already 2i- 
rived!), are there any principles which 
govern this use of “moderna dress’’? 

Will adding a halo to figures shown 
in Vogue or Esquire or, as one columnist 
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wryly remarked “showing Christ tat- 
tooed like a Marlboro man” (to an- 
ticipate possible abuses), answer the 
problem of contemporary dress? Will 
simply showing Christ, His mother, and 
the saints in shirt and trousers, dress 
and earrings, solve the question or in- 
spire a vital, enriching ari? It is not so 
simple. 

The change from robe to shirt and 
trousers or dress is not necessarily an 
improvement as such. The contem- 
porary clothing worn should serve to 
identify, to say something significant, if 
posssible, about its wearer. That is, 
something more should be known of the 
truth involved in this particular por- 
trayal than would be known were the 
garments of an indeterminate, nonde- 
script character. 

There is no particular advantage in 
showing Saint Luke, for example, in 
a sport shirt and slacks. He could, 
however, as the patron of doctors, pos- 
sibly be quite significantly shown in a 
contemporary doctor’s lab coat and 
with a stethoscope. 

Or the patron of farmers, Saint 
Isidore, might very well be dressed in 
work shirt and overalls or blue jeans, 
the work clothes of contemporary 
farmers, thus emphasizing the truth 
that we all must learn for our salvation: 
that it is not the clothes we wear, the 
century we live in, the country we come 
from, that make for sanctity. It is the 
way we live our lives and do our work 
and love God and our neighbor in the 
time and circumstances in which God 
has placed us that will make us saints. 


IN ANCIENT times, and in many 
countries today, a man’s rank or occu- 
pation is made manifest by the clothes 
he wears. In ancient Assyria, for ex- 
ample, scarves were worn by all impor- 
tant persons, and the wearer’s position 
was indicated by the number, disposi- 
tion, and width of fringe of the scarves. 
In Egypt leopard skins were worn by 
kings and priests. Yellow was a color 
worn only by women in early Rome, 
and the Roman tunic was girded with 
meticulous care to the exact length 
which was considered correct for the 
sex and rank of the wearer. We still 
speak of the “native dress” of the 
peoples of Japan, Colombia, Tibet, and 
so on, and can tell at a glance the vo- 
cations or occupations followed by 
priest, farmer, doctor, nurse, postman, 
cowboy, or soldier if these persons 
happen to be wearing the “uniform” of 
their work. 
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Many persons have no characteris- 
tic workday attire. Housewife, artist, 
teacher, lawyer, writer, salesman — all 
these may be ‘suitably attired, but will 
be identified by accessories: mop or 
apron, palette, pointer and blackboard, 
book, briefcase. 

The matter of the contemporary dress 
of sacred subjects, then, is not solved 
without serious thought. It is a problem 
that must be approached anew with 
every painting of theological import and 
its solution will be determined accord- 
ing to the demands of the individual 
work. Only by the insistence upon the 
thoughtful approach to this question 
will we escape the stereotypes of the 
past and avoid,jcreating stereotypes of 
our own, for the honest, thoughtful 
artist will produce unique work which 
is at once beautiful and sacred. 

The tradition of artists representing 
their subjects, both‘ sacred and secular, 
in the dress of the times continues from 
two thousand years before the birth of 
Christ until the 16th century A.D., or 
in other words, till the time of the 
Protestant Revolt. 

It is quite interesting and most in- 
structive to go through the volumes of 
Davenport’s Book of Costume and grad- 
ually become aware of the fact that 
after the 16th century few if any repro- 
ductions of “religious” paintings ap- 
pear. It is not that the author has sud- 
denly developed a prejudice against 
religion, or that heretofore the only 
paintings available were of religious 
subjects, or even that, inexplicably, 
every artist lost interest in the things of 
God and painted, henceforth, only 
secular subjects. 

The fact is that “religious” paintings 
from that time forward cease to furnish 
any relevant material to this particular 
book, which deals specifically with the 
wearing apparel of peoples of all times 
and circumstances. 

Now this is not to be regarded as a 
defect in the paintings, necessarily, for 
sacred art is under no burden to pre- 
sent premiére showings of the latest 
contemporary fashions or to furnish the 
faithful with a glorified pattern book. 
It is to give the viewer a pattern of 
glory, to be sure, but one which will 
help him on his way to heaven, not to 
his tailor. 

Possibly to avoid an extreme con- 
centration on external appearances (this 
often happened), perhaps to re-empha- 
size the historical establishment of the 
true Church instituted by Christ in the 
time of the Roman empire, or to point 


up the divinity of Christ rather than 
His humanity by setting Him apart, in 
appearance at least, from the appear- 
ance in face and in fashion of the men 
of the day, those artists who have 
painted sacred subjects during the past 
four hundred years have, for the most 
part, limited the garb of Christ and the 
saints to a robe-like vesture bearing a 
generic resemblance to the dress worn 
in Roman times. 

This ‘‘saintly basic” has been the 
mainstay of the iconic wardrobe. With 
its graceful folds of drapery so admir- 
ably suited to artistic endeavor (and 
quite often much more appealing than 
some of the rather awkward lines of 
present day dress), it has the merit 
of adapting itself to any saint, male or 
female, young or old, ancient or con- 
temporary; but it has the undeniable 
facility, in its very ease of adaptability, 
of becoming hackneyed, stereotyped, 
merely decorative, or just plain dull. 

The label of “‘stereotype” is not sewn 
exclusively to historical or classical gar- 
ments, however. It may be tacked to 
contemporary dress as well when it is 
donned thoughtlessly. This is the key 
to all three presentations: thought. 


‘THE ARTIST must ask himself cer- 
tain questions: For whom is the paint- 
ing to be made? (Children, adults, 
priests, nuns, an individual, persons of 
certain occcupational groups?) Where 
will it be seen? (In church, school, 
convent, home, public building?) What 
aspects of theological truth will be 
emphasized? (Historical, contemporary, 
eternal?) Why is he making it? (An un- 
derstanding of this question is essential 
because of the nature of sacred art. 
Primarily and specifically sacred art is 
concerned with the glorification of God: 
that through its instrumentality the 
faithful may grow in knowledge and 
love of God; it is not to be thought of as 
a vehicle of egocentric expressionism for 
the artist.) 

The honest artist working in the 
realm of sacred art is, though not 
seeking “popularity,’’ concerned with 
the impact of his work upon men of 
his own generation, for it is they whom 
his work is intended to enlighten and 
enkindle with greater knowledge and 
love of sacred things. He cannot seri- 
ously be concerned with producing 
work for “‘the future.”’ This is true for 
several reasons: future ages will gener- 
ate their own artists and their own 
images; the artist at present has no 
way of knowing what the requirements 
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of future patrons will be; he can have 
no genuine satisfaction in making things 
for patrons who do not really exist — tog 
anticipate their delight in his workl 
may well be nothing more than wishful 
thinking. And, in justice, it must be 
remembered that the livelihood of the 
artist depends upon /iving patrons. 
A true artist need not be actively, (self-{ 
consciously) concerned with “the fu-! 
ture,” with obliterating all those aspects) 
of his work which may “date” it, fof! 
history proves that those sacred works 
which survive and which continue tect 
delight and inspire centuries later at 
precisely those which reveal not onlyy) 
the universal aspects of human natur 
and the attributes of divinity and saint}, 
hood, but also the very “form and press-§ 
ure of the time.” ; 
A living tradition in sacred art de 
mands genuinely relevant work by liv 
ing artists for living patrons. For the 
last four hundred years we have beer: 
without this living tradition. The las 
few decades, witnessing a re-emphasisify 
on the active participation in the lit 
by the laity, have witnessed also, undery 
artists revitalized by increased knowllp. 
edge and love of their faith, the slo 
fall of the stereotyped images under the 
impact of their more urgent vision. 
In a return to a living tradition of 

sacred art, the artist must avoid these 
three abuses: iz 
1) a denial of the relevancy of press 
ent existence by copying 
works of the past — now, for usi 

is the acceptable time! 4 
2) a denial of the theological anc 
artistic integrity of the work ® 
favor of egocentric expressionism: 
and 
3) a rejection of the needs of li 
persons in favor of posterity.” 
In treating the demands of any giver 
work of sacred art, including the cos 
tume aspect, according to its uniqu 
requirements and with his own uniqua 
personal ability, the artist will again 
be working in that living tradition od 
sacred art which creates in the pre nil 
a past for the future. = | 


ia T HAS BEEN said that we can no 
' Z longer look at the stained glass of 
1) Chartres with the eyes of Viollet-Le-Duc 
_—or Pugin — or, a generation later, 
i Ralph Adams Cram. The truth is that 
4) we are likely to murmur “that bit is 
“@ pure Picasso.” Glass-men have com- 
! plained for centuries that the painters 
u _ ruined the art — during the fourteenth, 
f the sixteenth, or the nineteenth cen- 
W turies. The favorite proof given was 
i) the window in New College, Oxford, de- 
i 5 signed by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
4] painted with enamels on clear glass. The 
 murkiness of this is indeed dismal when 
) compared with the shimmer and smol- 
} der of the adjacent late fourteenth cen- 
# tury windows. If the lost-art legend had 
_ any other origin than the devil himself, 
#) it could have no more fitting a birth- 
place than in this chapel, with its per- 
7 fect demonstration that some painters 
_ and some types of painting have nothing 
} to do with stained glass. 

_ The histories of stained glass that are 
} beginning to give notice to nineteenth 
} century glass make it evident that the 
| art seemed to have a past but no future. 
~ Most of the work was commercial in the 
extreme, with a leaven of only enough 
' men working in an antiquarian manner 
to give the craft a superiority complex. 
_ Around the walls of the church-furnish- 
| ers’ Jericho the painters blared their un- 
_ heeded trumpets in a rapid succession of 
' movements; impressionism, expression- 
ism, cubism, and the long line of those 
' that have followed. It is in our own 
_ times that the walls have been breached 
and some painters have entered the city 
to use the glorious color medium of 
glass in their own way. Modern painting 
has accustomed us to look at art in a 
manner that is both new and old. Our 
eyes are open to pure color, we delight 
in simple forms and planes, and take 
_ pleasure in patterns of line. 
It must be remembered that color in 
glass depends on light, and that this in- 
terplay of color and light is unlike that 
of paint on canvas. Likewise the lead 
strips joining the individual pieces are 
- more than outlines or an armature to 
support the glass. They form a pattern 
of their own, establish a rhythm, and 
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while framing the color intensify its 
effect. 

For all its luminosity a window re- 
mains a part of the wall. It is as if the 
wall were made translucent, and some 
awareness of this must guide the glass- 
man if he is not to destroy the integrity 
of what the architect has built. 

Windows are rarely seen in isola- 
tion, as paintings may be. Hence it is the 
coordination of an entire scheme of 
fenestration, and not the details, which 
makes the impact, stirs the emotions, 
and creates an atmosphere of mystery 
conducive to prayer by the play of light 
and shadow. These are ancient princi- 
ples, still applicable, and respected by 
the modern artist in glass. 

John LaFarge at the end of the last 
century was a true pioneer in this coun- 
try, although he had counterparts in 
other nations. He was unique, however, 
in that he brought his painter’s interests 
to glass with so little adaptation that he 
sought and developed a new type of 
glass for his purposes. The three lancets 
above the entrance to Trinity Church, 
Boston, are a splendid example of his 
respect for mediaeval glass; this window 
does not imitate the details of mediaeval 
glass in the manner that was so popular 
at the time it was made. One impor- 
tant, lasting effect of his work was that 
stained glass ceased to be looked upon 
as anonymous and became known as the 
work of an artist with a name. 

Sf the work of LaFarge and his fol- 
lowers is not appreciated at present, we 
must not assume that this will always be 
so. The best windows of the opalescent 
school are few, and need to be seen 
alone in isolation as studio pieces. The 
lack of respect for their architectural 
setting can be amazing, and frequently 
such windows destroy the effect of their 
companions, as well as the harmony of 


* Talk delivered at the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Liturgical Arts Society, May 16, 
1959. 

t Mr Bridges has worked with stained glass 
both as designer and craftsman. He is at pres- 
ent associated with the Rambusch studio in 
New York. He was editor of the Stained Glass 
Bulletin and recently wrote the text of a book 
on Symbolism (reviewed in this issue), pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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an interior, by diversity of scale, depth 
of color, and violence of light and shade. 
At their worst they are holy peep shows 
exhibiting academic realism and an un- 
healthy sentimentalism. We no longer 
sigh in the presence of the Good Shep- 
herd depicted in a field of lilies against 
a sunset sky. 

If this were the greatest contribution 
that painters had to show for their 
invasion of the glass shops, the old 
men would have been right. Simple 
diamond panes joined with rugged 
leads would be preferable — or good, 
honest, clear glass. There is little enough 
of that. 


AFTER the first World War there 
were efforts, usually by young men, 
in every country to bring creativity 
and a renovation to Christian art. 
Small schools were started, and guilds 
or societies were organized. We may 
now feel that these often emphasized 
the Christian element at the expense of 
art, but it was inevitable that the im- 
pact of the revolution in the realm of 
painting would eventually affect re- 
ligious art. The names of the greatest of 
the modern artists are familiar; Manet, 
Monet, Degas, Cézanne, Renoir, Van 
Gogh, Rousseau, Lurcat, Matisse, Pi- 
casso, Braque, Léger, Rouault, Chagall. 
The living art of these men prepared 
an audience for the work of some of 
them when the opportunity was given 
in the church at Assy by Father Cou- 
turier. It was in connection with that 
experiment that Father Couturier said 
“ . . a great artist is always a great 
spiritual being, each in his own manner. 
Miraculous perfection in form exacts in 
those who create it an authentic per- 
fection of soul.” Assy was followed by 
Audincourt, Vence, and Ronchamp. 
These received much publicity and 
strengthened the courage of others to 
give artists an opportunity to show 
what they could do with glass. Men 
trained in tradition-bound glass studios 
ceased to feel the need to support their 
designs on precedent, and began to 
demonstrate what the materials them- 
selves had taught them of the unique 
potentialities of the medium. 
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Vast projects have been executed 
with fervor in glass and lead alone, 
by purists. Awesome as a great screen 
of glass can be, with its scintillation of 
texture, there is a danger that the sense 
of surface will be lost when a galaxy of 
color is employed in all hues and values. 
The Germans, and particularly Meister- 
man, have done much work in this 
manner, contradicting the dictum that 
paint is essential to stained glass. 

The French have generally retained 
the use of paint, but in an entirely 
new way. It is applied in a wide variety 
of textures with great sensitivity, pro- 
ducing a surface that is plainly two 
dimensional, unlike the light-and-shade- 
producing effects of depth beloved by 
painters since the Renaissance. This 
to be seen in the work of such well 
known men as Chevallier, Barillet, and 
Ingrand. 

Glass slabs imbedded in reinforced 
concrete have been welcomed by archi- 


Primitive Religious Art in New Mexico 


ELIGIOUS ART in New Mexico 
comes under the generic term 
santo; a maker of santos is a santero. Santo 
is Spanish, and the translation is saint; 
it includes, iconographically, appari- 
tions of the Virgin and aspects of the 
life of Christ. Thus a “Guadalupe” or a 
*“Holy Child” is a santo as logically as is 
a “Saint Peter” or a “Saint Paul.” 
Santos are divided dimensionally into 
retablos and bultos —in New Mexico at 
least. The former are flat painted panels, 
such as the portions of a reredos or 
altar-screen known in English by the 
related word “retable’”’; bultos (Spanish 
for “‘bulk”) are three-dimensional sculp- 
tured figures. 

A bit of New Mexican history, espe- 
cially church history, is necessary to an 
understanding of what a number ot 
contemporary artists are doing. (The 
work of two of these artists, George 
Lépez and Eliseo Rodriguez, is illus- 
trated on page 89.) 

Spaniards from Mexico first explored 
the Southwest in 1539; they established 
a colony in New Mexico in 1598. Fran- 
ciscan padres who accompanied the 
early settlers took upon themselves an 


tects, because in this way window walls 
become an integral part of the building. 
The wide lines of concrete separating 
the pieces overcome the disturbing radi- 
ation of certain colors and can be the 
means of establishing a monumental 
quality of scale. Concrete sculpture can 
be incorporated in such panels as an 
enrichment, thus avoiding the dreari- 
ness of a large area of glass when seen 
from the exterior. Lambert-Rucki com- 
bined his sculpture with glass in con- 
crete in this manner in the church of 
Our Lady of Consolation at Hyéres in 
France. The much publicized Presby- 
terian church in Stamford, Connecticut, 
makes spectacular use of glass in con- 
crete slabs. There, the luminous por- 
tions extend into the sharply angled 
ceiling and one has the unique expe- 
rience of standing within a cascade of 
color. 

In addition to the new elements of 
design that are also old, and new 
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important mission; to convert to Chris- 
tianity the Pueblo Indians whom they 
found there. These Indians did not have 
a written language; consequently it was 
easier to teach them with pictures. Us- 
ing buffalo or elk skins and the crudest 
of coloring, zealous priests depicted 
scenes from the lives of Christ, the 
Blessed Virgin, and the better-known 
saints. A European knowledge of per- 
spective and anatomy went into these 
skin-paintings; some of them even con- 
tained “settings” — drawings of old 
world churches and palaces worked into 
the designs. Although a few skins may 
have been thus painted before the 
Pueblo rebellion of 1680, most of them 
are thought to date from the eighteenth 
century. At any rate, by the time New 
Mexico laymen took up religious art on 
any quantitative scale, skin-painting 
was a thing of the past. 

The 1680 uprising drove the Euro- 
pean colonists out of New Mexico. Ex- 
iled to the south for twelve years, they 
planned and effected a reconquest. 
From 1692 till the American occupa- 
tion in 1846, Spanish culture and the 
Catholic faith dominated the area. Even 
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techniques, there are also new oppor 
tunities. Synagogues have become par 
ticularly receptive to the new tendencies}y” 
in glass design, and it is to them one” 
must go more often than to Christia { 
churches to see fine abstract windows.s} ~ 
And not only are the glass areas in oung” 
churches larger, due to contemporar 
methods of construction, but seculang® 
buildings are availing themselves of} 
the glass-men’s art more frequently.) 
The American Airlines building at Idle-#)" 
wild is to have a fagade of leaded glass: 
320 feet by 22 feet, designed by Robe: 
Sowers. No cathedral in the world has 
a window of comparable size. 

So completely has the tide turned: 
that a young man aspiring to work ing! 
the art of stained glass will be advised 
today that he will do nothing significant: 
unless he paints seriously. It is theq| 
painters who have liberated the craftit: 
and caused it to become a living and 
vital art. 


today Spanish is spoken by many of the 
inhabitants. Santa Fe, capital of the: 
state of New Mexico since 1912, is ai} 
cathedral city with an archbishop et 
residence. 

The post-reconquest, pre-occupation | 
period produced the primitive sculpture ' 
and painting of lay craftsmen that has | 
earned New Mexico its reputation in. 
the field of religious folk art. It is | 
tradition, continuous in some degree 
through territorial days and on aa 
statehood, that has provided the back 
ground for the region’s religious art 0: 
today. 

“Saint-making” as a New Mexico 
folk art reached its peak in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Mexico won _ 
independence from Spain in 1821, wa 
the ecclesiastical authorities in the new ' 
republic withdrew the Franciscans from — 
the province. Secular priests who re- 
mained in New Mexico did not visit 
isolated villages very often; church art 
was not encouraged. If services w 
held, laymen held them. If churches 
moradas, and family altars were dec 
rated, lay sculptors and painters did the 
decorating. Devout penitentes develop 
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a whole liturgy that is still celebrated in 
New Mexican moradas; lay artists made 
- bultos and retablos, with spontaneity and 
feeling. 


; Earty New Mexico santeros used 
cottonwood, with rare exceptions; two 
@ and three-dimensional works were both 
‘ _€xecuted in this indigenous poplar. 
} There were no oil paints in the region 
{§ at the time, so coloring was in 2e550, 
() made of variegated local earth pounded 
(7 into glue-like mixtures of cattle-hoofs 
@ and egg-yolks. Red, yellow, blue, brown, 
_ and green were thus available. 
_ Bultos were made a portion at a time 
{§ and assembled with dowels, never with 
} nails. A few of them, such as an “En- 
_tombed Christ’? used in Holy Week 
4) dramas by the fpenitentes, had movable 
@ parts; they were puppets wholly in- 
4) digenous to New Mexico — some were 
@ even manipulated by strings. 

The artists whose work is illustrated 

in this issue, George Lépez and Eliseo 
- Rodriguez, are both natives of New 
_ Mexico. They are both, as their names 
| indicate, of Spanish descent — that is, 
_ they are American citizens whose an- 
| cestors were among the first Europeans 
to settle any part of what is now the 
United States. Lépez was born in 
Cérdova and works there as a wood 
sculptor. Rodriguez lives in Santa Fe 
and is a painter and craftsman. They 
both devote a large proportion of their 
creative talents to Catholic chapel dec- 
oration and are among the leading con- 
_ temporary exponents of the religious 
folk art traditional to the southwest. 
_ It is “‘chapel decoration” as opposed 
- to “church decoration” because it usu- 
ally finds its way into chapels or “altar- 
_ nooks” of penitentes moradas * and private 
homes. As in much of the Catholic 
_ world, the Church in New Mexico 
seems to frown upon any but mass- 
produced, plaster-of-Paris statuary, and 
prints of “recognized” (often Renais- 
sance) paintings. A bishop’s “reform” 
_ acentury ago was an order to do away 
with native folk art in New Mexico 
- churches, but the order was not com- 
pletely carried out and a few old pieces 
survive. 

In spite of official church indifference, 
there is an attempt at restoration and 
revival. Individual Catholic clerics and 
laymen and the Museum of New Mex- 
3 ico encourage efforts in that direction. 
Some of Lépez’s wood carvings are 
adaptable to a number of old churches 
where native-hewn work is now in 
demand. Rodriguez, as craftsman for 
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the Santa Fe Studios of Church Art, has 
placed a number of panels in churches 
and other places of worship. 

George Lépez embraces much of the 
original technique in his wood sculpture, 
but he doesn’t color the finished bultos. 
He does them in parts, of cottonwood, 
and sandpapers each part; then he fits 
them together with dowels. The result 
is bultos of polish, almost white. He 
makes a living selling them to tourists 
and others, along with some non- 
religious pieces which he does in the 
same vein. Because of the restrictions, 
precious little of his work gets into 
churches; but it does decorate, increas- 
ingly through the years, the altars of 
moradas and private homes. 

Cérdova is located in the Sangre de 
Cristo mountains north of Santa Fe, 
and is well over two centuries old. 
George’s family was among its founders. 
His father, Jése Dolores Lépez, was a 
famous santero whose work is in several 
museums and folk-art collections. His 
grandfather and great-grandfather also 
made santos, and George says he is a 
sixth-generation santero. He is married, 
but has no children. 

Eliseo Rodriguez also draws upon 
New Mexico’s folk-art tradition; he does 
oil paintings as well as his carved wood 
panel work. He began to paint before 
World War II; back in Santa Fe after 
army duty, he took it up in earnest. 
Never having had much time for art 
lessons, he is practically self-taught. He 
does Biblical scenes, and incidents in the 
lives of the saints best loved by New 
Mexico Catholics. He sells some of this 
work, and some of a purely secular 
nature, but for the most part he does his 
paintings as decorations for his home. 
Eliseo has a wife and five children, and 
has built a Pueblo-style adobe house 
in a particularly beautiful hill section of 
Santa Fe. With each increase in his 
family he has added a room — and an- 
other religious painting or two to dec- 
orate it. 


IN FOLK ART there are few master- 
pieces; either the subject-matter is too 
trite or the technique too crude to qual- 
ify. One “Cristo” by Rodriguez, how- 
ever, is both original in concept and 
technically superb. It is a “Christ 
Crucified” against the backdrop of a 
N&vajo blanket; pueblo pottery and 


* The penitentes are a Catholic lay society in 
New Mexico, an offshoot of the T hird Order of 
Saint Francis. The morada is their meeting- 


house, or chapel. 
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corn are offerings at the foot of the cross 
(see illustration page 89). Here, then, 
graphically and subtly told, is the early 
and familiar history of New Mexico — 
Christianity in aspects indigenous to the 
southwest, and the Indians’ acceptance 
of the faith. Rodriguez has also painted 
stations of the cross for the penitente 
morada at Cérdova. His work for the 
Santa Fe Studio of Church Art is intri- 
cate wood carving, columns and altar- 
pieces for churches in many parts of the 
United States. He did all the interior 
woodwork for a new chapel at Santa 
Barbara, California, modeled after the 
famous eighteenth-century mission 
there, and went there personally to 
install his work. Among other churches 
he has thus decorated are Saint Bren- 
dan’s in Los Angeles and Our Lady of 
Fatima at Albuquerque. The process is 
modern — power saws and other ma- 
chines are used — but the basic designs 
are Eliseo’s, and they are in the New 
Mexico folk-art tradition. 

This tradition antedates the Spanish 
conquest in the area; in essence, it goes 
back to the counter-reformation in 
Spain. The works of El Greco, Vel- 
Asquez, and Murillo have come down 
through the ages to New Mexico, and 
live in the primitive sculpture and 
painting that is done there today. 


BUT THE New Mexico scene is chang- 
ing. Within an hour’s drive of Cérdova 
or Santa Fe is Los Alamos, where 
atomic bombs are made. Jet aircraft 
break the sound barrier over Albu- 
querque, and men prepare for flights 
into space at Alamogordo. If this great 
heritage in folk-art is to continue even 
another generation, more public inter- 
est must be shown, both within New 
Mexico and without. George Lépez, 
Eliseo Rodriguez, and a few other re- 
gional artists are doing fine work with 
traditional subjects and native materi- 
als. But their sculpture and painting is 
banned in most churches; it goes chiefly 
to penitentes moradas, private chapels, and 
the tourist trade. The Museum of New 
Mexico is a bulwark of encouragement; 
so are a few priests and laymen, in New 
Mexico and other parts of the country. 
The hope is that this revival spirit, small 
as it seems, will prevail, and that one of 
America’s truly great traditions in re- 
ligious art can be saved from extinction. 


W. Tuetrorp LeViness is a librarian at the 
State capitol in Santa Fe, New Mexico. He con- 
tributes articles on art, architecture, and 
archeology to several newspapers and maga- 
zines. 
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A Report from Hong Kong 


ONG KONG has always been 

one of the gateways to the Far 
East. But as a clearing station and 
traffic junction, it had its rivals. Until 
recently it could hardly have claimed 
either of these titles for itself alone. 
Within the last few years, however, 
events on the political scene have con- 
spired to make Hong Kong both of 
them in an almost unique sense. These 
developments were the “‘liberation” of 
China, which has so effectively locked 
that interesting country behind closed 
doors, and the peace treaty which ter- 
minated the occupation of Japan. A 
subsidiary result is that Hong Kong 
has now also become the popular recre- 
ational and shipping center of the Amer- 
ican fleet in Far Eastern waters. In 
consequence, the colony has been visited 
by such large numbers of Americans 
that it must be well-known, at least 
at second hand, to a measurable per- 
centage of the people of the United 
States. 

These random thoughts seem to have 
little connection with the problem of 
erecting a Catholic secondary school in 
Hong Kong. 


THE REAL educational problem in 
Hong Kong is not to build a school, 
but to build enough schools fast enough, 
and to staff them suitably once they 
are built. The population of the city 
prior to the last war was about one 
million. It is now two and one-half 
millions. Even Los Angeles has not 
grown so rapidly. The educational de- 
partment of the colonial government has 
always been glad to avail itself of mis- 
sionary bodies of any denominations 
Catholic or Protestant, willing to erect 
and staff schools, whether primary or 
secondary. The Catholic missionary or- 
ders on their part have not been slow 
to respond to this demand for their 
services. 

In the years prior to the second 
World War a reasonably liberal code 
of education was elaborated which en- 
abled Catholic teaching bodies to work 
hand in glove with the government 
while remaining free to teach their 
pupils the one thing which they placed 
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above and before all else: how to lead 
a good Christian life. For them, educa- 
tion can never become the mere im- 
parting of information. 

On the part of the populace, the 
demand for education at all levels is 
enormous. Education is seen as the 
supreme necessity. The Chinese people 
have traditionally had an esteem for 
learning, but this alone scarcely ex- 
plains the present demand for educa- 
tion in Hong Kong. The clarity with 
which it is seen to be necessary to 
“progress” is not altogether uncon- 
nected with the wish to rise in the social 
scale. The desire for higher education 
for their children is as strong among 
artisans and amahs, who cannot afford 
it on their miserable wage scale, as it 
is among the wealthy who have no 
difficulty in sending one or more mem- 
bers of their family to a university, 
either here or abroad. 

The educational code provides gov- 
ernment assistance to schools, not only 
for the payment of reasonably good 
salaries to teachers but also for the 
expansion of educational buildings. But 
the school must meet a good standard 
of achievement to qualify for this. Some 
of the existing missionary schools are al- 
ready excellently set-up and equipped; 
in other cases, no sensible course offers 
itself but to replace the present inade- 
quate plant (which has probably been 
in use for many years) with a com- 
pletely new and up-to-date building. 
In crowded Hong Kong, where land 
values in the city rarely run below 
H K $20.00 per square foot and may 
be as high as H K $400.00 (roughly 
U S $3.50 to $70.00) this puts the cost 
of even a small school site of, say, two 
to three acres, beyond the pocket of 
any educational body. Nevertheless the 
government wants schools, and quickly. 
It is therefore willing to provide a site, 
once sufficient guarantees of develop- 
ment for school purposes have been 
given. The government will then un- 
dertake to defray half the cost of the 
building erected, the school authorities 
meeting it on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 
This is not ungenerous. In many civi- 
lized countries of the world it would 
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be called magnanimous. The business- 
minded will at once ask the reason 
for such magnanimity, knowing well 
that governments are nowhere com- 
posed of assembled philanthropies. The 
reason is not far to seek, if one remem- 
bers the pressing need for rapid edu- 
cational expansion in a city already 
crammed to the bursting point. The 
government is also faced with the diffi- 
culty of supplying trained and qualified 
teaching staffs, of meeting the salary 
bill, of securing the continuance of 
schools that have been begun. All this 
eats into the public purse, and if a 
cheaper method is available, why not 
use it? From the government’s point of 
view, the cost of building a “grant 
school,’ under the terms outlined above, 
is at once halved. The expense of ex- 
panding its teachers’ training College 
is reduced; the actual cost of training 
the teachers is done away with alto- 
gether; and the continued outlay on 
maintenance of an existing school is 
divided by a factor of two or more. _ 

What director of education, working 
within a limited allocation of fund 
and wishing to show maximum results 
for minimum expenditure, would not 
be attracted by the possibility of secur- _ 
ing these results by cooperation with 
teaching bodies of long experience? In — 
addition, of course, he can be certain 
that no subversive activities will be — 
allowed in schools run by Catholi 
bodies, and, in Hong Kong, that is a _ 
real consideration. 

It was said just now that the gov- 
ernment will meet half the cost of new 
school buildings. This statement must _ 
be qualified somewhat. The life of | 
a Catholic school centers around its — 
chapel, and there the pupils receive 
their most valuable formation. The gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, is officially | 
nonsectarian and, though very sympa- — 
thetic towards religious education in 
schools as a strong bulwark against 
delinquency, and Communism, is not 
prepared to advance money for the 
building of a school chapel. What has 
been said of a school chapel must also 
be extended to living quarters for the 
school’s permanent teaching staff. Such 
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These works by Irish artists were shown at an IRELAND 
exhibition of Irish religious art, sponsored by 


The Irish Products Center, Ireland House, New 
York City, 1959 


Crucifix, of bronze, by lan Stuart, 
Glendalough, County Wicklow 


Photos Peter A. Juley & Son 


(Top and center) Stained glass panels, 
First and Eighth stations of the Cross, 
by Phyllis Burke, Dublin. 

(Bottom) Head of monk, by Patrick Pye, 
Dublin. 
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GLASS - COLOR - ABSTRACTION 


"For all its luminosity a window remains 

a part of the wall. It is as if the wall were 

made translucent, and some awareness of this 

must guide the glass-man if he is not to destroy 

the integrity of what the architect has built . 

So completely has the tide turned that a young man 
aspiring to work in the art of stained glass will 

be advised today that he will do nothing significant 
unless he paints seriously. It is the painters who 
have liberated the craft and caused it to become a 


living art.” 


See article New Vitality in the Glass Craft, page 81. 
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Designed by Adolph Gottlieb 
Executed by Heinigke and Smith 


These panels formed part of a collection 
designed by painters who had not previously 
worked in the medium. The American 
Federation of Arts and the Stained Glass 
Association of America organized this 
experiment in order to tap the hitherto 
unknown resources among some cf our best 
known painters. The full collection has been 
exhibited in many large cities in the 

United States, South America, and Europe. 


Designed by Adolph Gottlieb 
Executed by Heinigke and Smith 


Photographs Martin Shannon 


Designed by J. Rice Pereira 
Executed by George Durham and Son 


“Modern painting has accustomed us to look at 

art in a manner that is both new and old. Our eyes 
are open to pure color, we delight in simple forms 
and planes, and take pleasure in patterns of line.” 


(Left) Window in Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
Designed by Robert Sowers. Executed by Rambusch. 
(Below) Windows in Saint Luke’s Church, Beavercreek, 
Ohio. Designed and executed by John Riordan. 
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Cristo. New Mexico, Spanish-Colonial period. 


Painting on tanned buffalo skin, done in 
transparent vegetable dyes (approximately 
3’ x 4’) by Franciscan priests in New 
Mexico, between 1695 and 1725. 
Subjects: Saint Dominic (left); Saint Dominic 
with monks (center); another personage 
(right) 


Photograph New Mexico Historical Society . 


PRIMITIVE RELIGIOUS ART 
IN NEW MEXICO 


"“Sqint-making” as a New Mexico folk art reached 
its peak in the first half of the nineteenth 

century. Mexico won its independence from Spain 
in 1821, and the ecclesiastical authorities in 

the new republic withdrew the Franciscans from 
the province. Secular priests who remained in 
New Mexico did not visit isolated villages 

very often; church art was not encouraged. 

If services were held, laymen 

held them. If churches, moradas, and family 

altars were decorated, lay sculptors and painters 
did the decorating. Devout penitentes developed 
a whole liturgy that is still celebrated in New 
Mexican moradas; lay artists made bultos 

and retablos, with spontaneity and feeling.” 

See article Primitive Religious art in New 
Mexico, page 82. 


Photograph New Mexico Department 
of Development. 


1 Saint Francis and the Tree of Life 2 The Virgin of Guadalupe 
3 Christ on the Cross — all carved in cottonwood by George Lopez 
4 Christ on the Cross 5 Sanctuary at Chimayo 6 Eighth station: 
Jesus speaks with the women of Jerusalem — all oil paintings by 


Eliseo Rodriguez. 
Photographs by Tyler Dingee 
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A Report from Hong Kong. 


See article on page 84. 


WAH YAN COLLEGE, HONG KONG ISLAND. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
Professor Gordon Brown, architect. 


1 View from the south with Kowloon in the background and 
beyond, Red China. United States naval ships at anchor. 
2 The science wing from the south west, and school rear 
entrance. 3 The science wing from the west, showing 
basement. 4 Classroom block as seen from assembly hall. 
5 View into quadrangle through the students’ entrance. 

6 School chapel. The walls are of brick with air space 
between. The outside walls are of glazed brick, the inside 
unglazed. Seating capacity two hundred and forty. 

7 Interior of chapel. 8 Mosaic station of the Cross, by 
Julia Baron. 9 The music room with the community chapel 
above. 10 View of hall, chapel, and science wing with 
the Peak” in the background. 
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WATERLOO ROAD 


WAH YAN COLLEGE 
KOWLOON—HONG KONG 


The recently completed chapel 
was designed by H. S. Luk, from 
original sketches by Professor 
Gordon Brown, who designed this 
College in 1952. It was illustrated 
in the August, 1953, issue of 
Liturgical Arts. 


The general view above shows (B) 
the new Wah Yan College, on 
Hong Kong Island, (A) the location 
of the 1952 Wah Yan College, 
Kowloon, to which this chapel has 
recently been added. 
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Me Yo een on Poe OR OO otemoe 


WAH YAN COLLEGE 
Hong Kong Island 


Chapel and sacristy 
Assembly Hall 
Covered play ground 
Showers 

Entrance lobby 
General offices 
Rector’s office 
Waiting rooms 
Parlors 

10 Telephone exchange 
11. Staff common room 
12. Art and music room 
13. Covered way 

14 Court 

15 Classrooms 

16 Cafeteria 

17 Boys’ lavatories 

18 Upper part of assembly hall 
19 Upper part of chapel 
20 Community chapel 
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21 Sacristy 

22 Library 

23 Recreation room 
24 Bed rooms 


25 Dining room 

26 Kitchen and pantry 
27 Classrooms 

28 Boy's lavatories 
29 Physics laboratory 
30 Store room 

31 Dark room 

32 Lecture theatre 

33 Biology laboratory 


(Left) 
WAH YAN COLLEGE CHAPEL 
Kowloon—Hong Kong 


Altar 

Nave 

Sacristy 

Work sacristies 
Parlor 
Entrance porch 
Cloister 
Confessionals 
Terraces 
Covered walk 
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quarters do not come within the mean- 
ing of the term “school” so, if the re- 
ligious order building the school wishes 
to withhold its members from the ranks 
of Hong Kong’s already too-numerous 
street sleepers, it is expected to do so at 
its own expense. 


THE ACTUAL requirements in a 
school building, whether in Hong Kong 
or elsewhere, do not differ greatly. The 
educational framework and the exam- 
ination system within which the school 
must operate will introduce differences, 
but these are insignificant in compar- 
ison with the common denominator. 
The answers provided in one instance 
can be seen by a study of the plans 
illustrated on page 93 of this issue. In 
the British system of education, a secon- 
dary school goes perhaps two years 
beyond American high school, and 
would therefore approximate junior 
college in its upper classes. Such a 
school is often called a “‘college,” al- 
though the connotation here is different 
from that of the same word in the 
United States. University entrance re- 
quirements have been raised recently, 
so that now we find ourselves compelled 
to offer courses which were formerly 
covered only in the first year at a 
university. The multiplication of such 
courses among the schools is not an 
efficient method of applying educational 
effort and talent, but it has been pushed 
in Britain and other parts of the Com- 
monwealth, and Hong Kong is a British 
colony. The point of view adopted is 
that parity of standard between our 
local university and other Common- 
wealth universities must be maintained, 
especially if graduate students are to 
be free to go abroad for further higher 
studies and to be accepted when they 
get there. 


‘TO RETURN to the actual planning 
of the buildings. There is a balance 
to be maintained in a school between 
the formal courses, which are the back- 
bone of any genuine educational pro- 
gram, and the extra-curricular activ- 
ities which humanize and broaden it. 
The demand for instruction in the 
elementary sciences is very pressing, and 
calls for ample laboratory space. Yet 
literature and dramatics have their 
place also. An art room becomes as 
necessary as a science laboratory, and 
a geography room attempts to combine 
something of the functions of both. 
When we were young, I suspect we 
thought we knew what geography is; 


but that was before the geographers 
expanded their subject to include con- 
tour-map making and reading, sur- 
veying, elementary astronomy and ge- 
ology, industrial production, commu- 
nications, ocean currents, and meteor- 
ology. An auditorium in which school 
plays can be suitably presented finds 
itself used for many purposes other 
than the dramatic arts: for the teaching 
of elocution, for debates, for meetings 
of past-student groups, for the presen- 
tation of educational and other films. 
It ought also to be available to the 
public on occasion. 

While chalk and blackboard methods 
of teaching have lost none of their 
value just because they were thought of 
by the ancient Babylonians or some 
other schoolmasters, a place must be 
found in a modern school for the 
newer methods of presenting knowledge 
through film-strip and movie projection. 
Besides a large auditorium, a smaller 
and more intimate “theatre” or music- 
room is now considered a necessity for 
the training of choral or verse-speaking 


groups, to say nothing of instrumenta 
work, whether individual or in collabo 
ration. All these and other considera 
tions, such as the provision for maxi; 
mum outdoor play-space, both oper 
and covered, enter into the designing o 
an up-to-date secondary school; and i 
the requirements seem infinite in thei 
variety, a check on demand is usually 
forthcoming in the form of a limitec 
purse. The school builder is then forcec 
to think in terms of dual- and multiple 
purpose planning. Every effort of plan. 
ner and architect must be bent towarce 
meeting both practical and aesthetia 
demands, and to enshrine each in ari 
architectural composition whose exter+ 
nal air of harmony and beauty wil] 
promote the mental (and muscular) 
effort made within its walls on the 
minds of the young. The educator’s 
beauty may be in the abstract; the 
architect’s must be in the concrete. 

Wah Yan College, conducted by the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, is the 
result of such considerations and effi-~ 
cient planning. 


Editor’s Diary: XXIX 


EW YORK, June 15, 1959. A very 
pleasant visit with Mrs Richard 
King, whose husband, painter and artist 
in stained glass in Dublin, has executed 
work in Canada and Australia. I found 
that both were old friends of our Society 
and subscribers to the magazine. A 
sketch is often enough to get an idea of 
an artist’s work and way of thinking; 
it can convey the impression that Rich- 
ard King is one of that great community 
of artists throughout the world who can 
bring beauty into our churches. More 
later about his work. 


June 16, 1959. Without friends this office 
would limp along. Thanks to Mrs Otto 
Spaeth I met Father S. G. Tunmer, 
op, who is director of the North Ameri- 
can section of the International Center 
of Christian Culture, to be developed in 
Paris. There is need for a building in 
which can be housed students from 
many countries, conference rooms, etc. 
It is one of those adventures in Christian 
living so vital these days. The aims of 
the Center are to prepare students for 
leadership, to foster international un- 
derstanding, friendship, and coopera- 
tion, and to promote the study of social 


and international problems among schol 
ars and students. It is sponsored by the 
Paris Dominicans. The scope of this 
enterprise can be judged if we realize 
that of the eighty thousand students in: 
Paris, sixteen thousand come from more 
than twenty-five different countries, the 
largest national group being two thou- 
sand Americans from the United States. 
And six thousand of the foreign students 
in Paris come from the newly inde- 
pendent states of Central Africa. Man 

of them will very shortly be leaders 
public affairs in their countries. Th 
must be given the means to apprecia' 
the true values of Western culture and 
to understand how effectively its pri 

ciples and ideals can promote Africa’s 
human and social progress, and her artis- 
tic progress along original lines of her own. 


Boston, Fune 25, 1959. A short editoria. 
vacation, and one place to gather data 
from the Boston area is surely the Bo: 
tolph Gallery, 134 Newbury Street. I’ve 
been here many times since its opening 
in 1954 but I always find somethi 
new; for example, several polychromec 
terra-cotta statuettes from Maria-Laac 


prove that you have to keep your int 
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est and curiosity at a high pitch. If you 
freeze into an attitude you will likely 
miss the opportunity to find that Maria- 
Laach, known years ago for a certain 
type of religious art, has new vitality 
today. I also found-here a good collec- 
tion of silver crucifixes and medals from 
the Benedictine monastery at Cuerna- 
vaca, Mexico; mosaics by David Holle- 
‘man; wood statuettes by Gino Conti, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, etc, etc. 
There isn’t a bad piece in this shop- 
gallery, and it all proves that someone 
like Celia Hubbard can find good re- 
ligious art objects everywhere. The trick 
is to be really interested and have an 
insatiable curiosity and sympathy. 
_ Then a walk through the eighth 
Boston Arts Festival, set up in tents and 
covered walks in the Public Gardens, 
one of the delightful open green spaces 
(with a sizable pond) in this country. A 
good deal of first-rate work in all media 
is to be seen here. 


June 26, 1959. A lecture on my usual 
topic, The Evolution of religious art and 

architecture in many lands (a few days ago 
a friend wrote that he objects to the use 
of the words revolution or evolution in 
this context and that he prefers develop- 
ment a la Newman — does it really mat- 
ter?) at Boston University, in connection 
with a summer workshop under the 
direction of Dr. Harold Ehrensperger, 
of the school of fine and applied arts. 


Burlington, Vermont, Fune 28, 1959. This 
combination lecture-vacation gives me 
the opportunity to attend some of the 
sessions of the workshop sponsored by 
Trinity College, in cooperation with the 
diocesan commission on the liturgical 
apostolate. The members of this com- 
mission are all friends — past or present 
-— of our Society: the Reverend Francis 
E. McDonough, Shelburne; the Rev- 
erend Edward J. Sutfin, Northfield; the 
Reverend Frederick J. Crowley, Proc- 
tor; Sister Mary Joan, R s mM, Mount 
Saint Mary’s, Burlington; Dr Cathleen 
M. Going, Trinity College faculty; Dr 
Myles McConnon, of Norwich Univer- 
sity faculty. Trinity College is an ideal 
place for such meetings, and the gra- 
cious hospitality of the Sisters of Mercy 
was deeply appreciated by all who at- 
tended this first liturgical workshop in 
the diocense of Burlington, which means 
allof Vermont. 

These meetings and many of the 
seminars were of particular importance 
for the work of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety in that they stressed the primacy 


of the liturgy and so prepared the way 
for a sound appreciation of the visual 
flowering of that liturgy, sacred art. The 
proceedings of such a diocesan commis- 
sion — as those of the twenty liturgical 
weeks held in the United States since 
that memorable first week held in Chi- 
cago in 1938 — might be required read- 
ing for all architects and artists who 
work for the Church. They would then 
be gradually imbued with the value of 
the liturgical apostolate in all its phases 
—not as an esoteric pastime, but as 
part and parcel of our lives, on the 
spiritual level. The relationship of all 
the arts to the liturgy would then be- 
come increasingly clear, and we would 
gradually be freed of those peripheral 
misunderstandings which are really 
based on taste and prejudice. Many 
may feel that a solid grounding in the 
liturgical apostolate bears little definite 
relationship to the “realities of life,” 
and yet my experience is that much of 
what is awry these days in the field of 
sacred art stems from ignorance and 
indifference to the liturgy, and the 
blame cannot be laid entirely at the 
door of the laity! The immediate effects 
of such a study may seem intangible 
but, in time, those who submit them- 
selves to its influence are bound to view 
sacred art in a different and healthier 
light. 


Northfield, June 30—Fuly 5, 1959. These 
have been memorable days for me. The 
transfer of Father Edward J. Sutfin from 
Montgomery Center to Northfield pro- 
duced consternation among those who 
had identified him with his great work 
in the little church on the hill. The five 
years of “liturgical reconstruction” on 
the spiritual and art level had made of 
Montgomery Center a place which jus- 
tified and made manifest the dreams of 
many of us who yearned for the ultimate 
and practical realization of these dreams. 
With Father Sutfin’s departure this 
ereat adventure (recorded and illus- 
trated in the November 1955 issue of 
LirurRGICAL ARTS) now reaches a turn- 
ing point. Already, and with indecent 
haste, changes (!) have been made in the 
little church—and these changes, 
though slight as yet — seem to presage 
a return to that deadly level of the low- 
est common denominator. It is unneces- 
sary to go into details at the present 
time, but let no one now tell me that 
“the people” do not understand these 
things. The parishioners of Saint Isidore 
Church, Montgomery Center, fully un- 
derstood the deep value of Father Sut- 


fin’s apostolate, and it had drawn them 
closer to that liturgy we hear about but 
witness too seldom in so many of our 
churches. 

The abiding interest for me of this 
Vermont adventure was that it gave 
proof the “‘people”’ of a small, country 
parish could and did respond to the 
leadership of a pastor imbued with the 
true liturgical spirit, taking that spirit 
out of the textbooks and into the daily 
life of the parish — truly a living liturgy 
and therefore a living sacred art. There 
were many indications that the parish- 
ioners of Saint Isidore’s Church were 
deeply affected by their pastor’s de- 
parture, and I now am convinced that 
I have positive proof that the intelli- 
gence of the average parishioner is often 
underestimated. If we aim low the point 
of contact is very likely to be lower. 

It was always a joy for me to partici- 
pate in the holy sacrifice of the mass in 
the little Montgomery Center church. 
The uncluttered sanctuary, the simple 
wood altar with its enfolding altar cloth 
(which, by the way, was a return to a 
basic, not an archeological, tradition) 
the crucifix, the tabernacle, the well- 
designed candle holders, the beautiful 
predella rug — all these were proof that 
any church, no matter how restricted 
the budget (and Lord knows the M C 
budget was very modest) can be beau- 
tiful to the highest degree. 

Northfield presents another challenge. 
The church is a larger one but the new 
pastor is confronted with a church 
interior produced by an ecclesiastical 
decorator whose work has recently crept 
into a number of Vermont churches. 
We can only hope and pray that the 
coming years will witness another litur- 
gical reconstruction of longer duration. 
At the present time, readers of Lirurci- 
caAL ARTS who had planned to visit 
Montgomery Center would be well ad- 
vised to change their plans and wait for 
developments at Saint John’s church, 
Northfield, Vermont. In the meantime 
I would suggest a visit to Holy Cross 
church, Morrisville, where the spirit of 
Montgomery Center bears witness to 
the same deep liturgical spirit and where 
sacred art truly brings beauty to the 
house of God. It is also my hope that 
Robert Bonnette, director of the Mary- 
wood Studios, now at Northfield, will 
be given further opportunities. 


New York, Fuly 8, 1959. This time Spain 
is in the picture. Eight years ago I met 
Miss Susana C. Polac — painter, sculp- 
tor, and mosaicist. She has worked in 
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Spain in recent years. Her latest job of 
monumental sculpture has been large 
reliefs for the Dominican Theological 
Seminary in Madrid, for which our 
friend Adolf Winternitz, of Lima, Peru, 
has designed and executed a series of 
large windows. I had already planned 
to collect material for publication, and 
Miss Polac’s visit puts everything in 
order insofar as the necessary photo- 
graphs are concerned, also plans and 
sections from the architect and two 
texts from persons in tune with the 
work. Miss Polac is a person of great 
energy and one of those sculptors who 
do their own direct carving. She bounced 
into the office, and kept up a rapid fire 
of conversation of great interest to me. 
Collaborators of that calibre and en- 
thusiasm are valuable indeed. 


Recent Publications 


SYMBOLISM IN LITURGICAL ART. 
By LeRoy H. Appleton and Stephen Bridges. 
Introduction by Maurice Lavanoux. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1959. $3.50. 
(Published simultaneously in the United 
States and Canada) 

Symbolism is defined as the investing 
of outward things with inner meaning. 
It would be fine if it were that simple, 
but unfortunately its very nature pre- 
sents conflicting aspects. On the one 
hand it is intended to be easily under- 
stood, although a certain amount of 
mental effort and prior knowledge are 
required to grasp the intended con- 
cepts. This worked out well for the early 
Christians, with the symbolism in the 
Catacombs designed for the understand- 
ing of friends while pagan sources veiled 
the meaning from enemies. 

Again, symbolism should be presented 
in abstract form, perceptible to the 
mind rather than to the senses; but nice 
judgment is needed to avoid extremes 
of over-abstraction and formality that 
cannot be readily understood, or realis- 
tic sentimentality concealing the under- 
lying idea and leading to absorption in 
the outward form. 

So many deviations have occurred on 
both sides that it is a real pleasure to find 
this little book following the straight and 
narrow path. Naturally, it must adhere 
to traditional and accepted connota- 
tions; even to those arising from mis- 
taken or ridiculous ideas of the past, but 
which are commonly understood. 

The drawings are fresh and original, 
full of delightful personal touches. The 


text is clear and concise, and the format 
is commendable. If any criticism is due, 
it must be for rigid economy rather than 
lavishness, although there is a generous 
use of hands holding symbols in the 
drawings. Surely these are not essential, 
for Pilate’s pitcher succeeds in pouring 
itself. One wonders how the limitation 
to one hundred thirty-four symbols was 
established. They are said to be those 
most commonly employed in religious 
art and liturgical practice, but one 
might wish for a broader field and wider 
application of some of the symbols. 

While much of the work is devoted to 
the more restricted meaning of the 
liturgy, symbols of a number of saints 
are included, but with little apparent 
organization. For instance, some of the 
Latin Fathers and virgin martyrs are 
included, but not others just as im- 
portant. 

The arrangement in alphabetical 
order insures easy reference. The an- 
notated bibliography is, indeed, brief, 
and one might question why a number 
of excellent books on the subject are 
omitted. 

This work will prove valuable to all 
interested in matters ecclesiastical, and 
should be in every collection of symbolic 
reference. 

Orin E. SKINNER, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Note by the author. The attributes of 
saints are differentiated from symbols in 
the illustrations throughout the book by 
being represented as held by a hand. It 
is for this reason that Pilate’s pitcher 
(an instrument of the Passion) succeeds 
in pouring itself. The Bat. FULLER’s on 
the same page is held by a hand because 
it is an attribute of Saint James the Less. 

The purposely brief bibliography was 
primarily intended to call attention to 
major works on the subject. Many of 
these are not as well known as they 
should be and some are particularly 
valuable (e.g. Mediaeval Christian Im- 
agery, by G. McN. Rushforth) for com- 
prehensiveness and historical informa- 
tion. 

Books on symbolism will generally 
be found to be either manuals for 
purposes of identification or aids to 
those responsible for establishing icono- 
graphical schemes. This book belongs 
to the former class. It is designedly pop- 
ular and deals with symbols and at- 
tributes frequently seen. This will 
account for omissions an erudite reader 
will discover and question. 

STEPHEN BRIDGES 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE IX 
BRAZIL. By Henrique E. Mindlin. New 
York: Reinhold Publishing Company, 19561 
$12.50. 

Contemporary architecture in Amer: 
ica has reached a cross-roads, and this 
book from Brazil can be a valuable sigr, 
post in helping it to find its future. Val. 
uable, because its bold use of structure: 
imaginative new forms, and rich decora+ 
tion will inspire all serious architects 
here who are weary of the sameness 0% 
so much of our building. Valuable also: 
because its periodic lapses into frivolity; 
its over-exuberance, its alternating 
worship and then denial of right angle 
importance will warn American archi. 
tects that clichés are still clichés, ever: 
when spoken with a charming Portu 
guese accent. ; 

To separate these two opposing strains 
in the book is no easy task. It is facili- 
tated, however, by the presence of one 
truly great architect, Oscar Niemeyer! 
Even after one acknowledges his debn 
to LeCorbusier, Niemeyer’s work tow- 
ers above that of all his contemporaries 
in Brazil. His Ministry of Education ane 
Health in Rio de Janeiro (presented here 
in the fullness that it deserves) was anc 
is the greatest single inspiration to 4 
whole generation of young Brazilian 
architects. 

In contrast to the massive contro! 
and vital strength of Niemeyer’s build- 
ing is the profusion of planes and dissi- 
pation of materials in the San Paulc 
chapter of the (horror of horror’s!) 
Institute of Architects of Brazil. These 
two buildings focus our eyes on what is 
both the strength and weakness ot 
modern architecture in Brazil; its ardent 
desire to break out of the international-4 
style (caps optional) strait-jacket 
work out a rich, human architecture ot 
its own. . 
Of particular interest to the member: 
of this Society are the two or three re- 
ligious buildings. The celebrated (but 
only recently dedicated) church 
Saint Francis at Pampulha, Mi 
Gerais, is shown in its entirety. This is 
a welcome: relief from the usual one- 
photograph presentation which sho 
only the parabolic arches of the sacr 
ties, to the neglect of the main facac 
of the church. Also shown is the cha 
of a country house near Rio de si 
Although rustic, it is really quite sor 
ticated, and appears set up for mas 
versus poplum. Its free-standing altz 
delicate baldiquino and full-wall mu 
make a deeper impact than many more 
pretentious efforts. Of perhaps great 
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nterest is the altar pavilion for the 
Eucharistic Congress held in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1955. Developed from an 
original sketch by Lucio Costa, a truly 
bold and simple design replaces the 
usual neo-classic ziggurat. A broad 
horizontal roof sets off a large forward 
cross, and, to the rear, a huge billowing 
sail, a master stroke that evokes the 
great Portuguese mariners, bears the 
Papal coat of arms, and fits in splen- 
didly with the bayside location. The 
night photograph of this pavilion is 
breath-taking. 

Mention should be made of the 
Gideon preface, the short historical sur- 
vey, the section on city planning and 
landscape architecture, and the bibli- 
ography. The layout is exceptional, con- 
taining, in addition to excellent photo- 
graphs, complete plans and sections. 
The latter are scaled to a detachable 
scale included in the book. A most 
welcome innovation! 

Modern Architecture in Brazil, originally 
planned as a supplement to Brazil 
- Builds, is a full-scale professional survey 
of one of the most original develop- 
ments in contemporary architecture. 
Laymen and architects both will find it 
of immense value. 

RicHARD LEo MULLIN 


JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO- 
ROMAN PERIOD. Volume 1. The Archeo- 
logical Evidence from Palestine. Volume 2. 
The Archaeological Evidence from the Dias- 
pora. Volume 3. Illustrations. Volume 4. 

The Problem of Method. Symbols from the 
Jewish Cult. Volumes 5 and 6. Fish, Bread, 
and Wine. Volumes 7 and 8. Pagan Sym- 
bols in Judaism. By Erwin R. Goodenough. 
New York. Bollingen Series. Pantheon Books. 
Volumes 1, 2, 3: $25.00 (1953); volume 4: 
$7.50 (1954); volumes 5 and 6: $15.00 
(1956); volumes 7 and 8: $15.00 (1958). 

_ Symbolism is a language, and the 
borrowing of symbols affects faith to the 
degree that the adopting of a new lan- 
guage modifies without negating tenets. 
Professor Goodenough concerns himself 
in these eight volumes with the content, 
use, and meaning of symbols known to 

have been used by Jews during the 

_ Greco-Roman period. When evidence is 

presented that a given symbol in any 

religion has had a prior use in another, 
those untrained in history are prone to 
suppose that it was used either for 
empty decorative purposes or that it 
was invested with a totally new mean- 
ing immediately. The familiarity of the 
basic idea conveyed by a symbol makes 
it readily usable in a new context by 


preserving the old values while orienting 
it in accord with a new use. We must 
not be misled by the similarities of sym- 
bols to predicate similarities in religion. 
Neither Jews nor Christians were pagan- 
ized because they used pagan symbols. 
The constant values retained from their 
earlier use served to enrich them in their 
new employment. 

Professor Goodenough has stated his 
purpose as an attempt to discover the 
religious attitudes of the Jews of the 
Greco-Roman world as a contribution 
to the problem, as he sees it, of the rapid 
Hellenization of Christianity. 

The first three volumes survey the 
material, literary and archaeological, 
which contributes to our knowledge of 
Judaism as it was practiced during the 
time of the Roman Empire. Evidence 
from Palestine is presented first; tombs, 
their contents, synagogues, and coins. 
There is ample evidence in the syna- 
gogues that for a period after the fall of 
Jerusalem and before the completion of 
the Talmud, Torah-loving Jews used 
pagan motifs, such as the zodiac signs, 
intermixed with Old Testament rep- 
resentations. 

“It seems impossible to me that Jews 
who planned the mosaics at Beth Alpha 
felt the vivid symbol of the Akedah in 
the representation of Abraham, as well 
as the quiet finality of the panel of 
Jewish symbols at the top, but put the 
zodiac between them, with Helios, the 
signs, and the seasons, merely as orna- 
ment. The shells that consecrated even 
the Torah shrine, the lions that guarded 
it or hunted animals on flowery plains 
the eagles and cupids bearing garlands, 
the Victories with their crowns, all 
these will have to be examined indi- 
vidually and at length along with the 
omnipresent vine and other symbols, but 
it will appear that these synagogues 
were by no means just prettily orna- 
mented with decorative motifs taken at 
random from the pagan world. All were 
symbols of immortality after death, and 
of mystic achievement during life, in 
paganism, and later in Christianity. 
Christians made them expressions of 
Christian hope by excluding the myth- 
ological scenes and using them with 
Christian symbols.” (Volumes 1, page 
266) J 

Having presented the archaeological 
remains of Judaism of the Greco- 
Roman period by two volumes of text 
and one of illustrations, in the re- 
mainder of the work the author makes 
an attempt at appraisal. ‘The chapter on 
the method used in the evaluation is of 
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supreme importance. Taking a symbol 
as an image with a significance to the 
one who uses it, and causing an effect 
beyond its literal content, Professor 
Goodenough’examines at length what 
psychologists have to say on the subject; 
the migration of symbols; symbolism as 
a lingua franca; and finally he takes up 
symbols from the Jewish cult. The chief 
of these during the period under study 
were the menorah, Torah shrine, scroll, 
lulab, ethrog, shofar, and _ incense 
shovel. All were extensively used on 
tombstones and deserve comment. 

The Talmud forbids the making of a 
menorah like that in the temple. While 
this prohibition is observed by the de- 
vout who prefer eight branches, it is 
the seven-branched form which was 
reproduced with such frequency on 
monuments and amulets that it was as 
distinctive a mark of Judaism as the 
cross was of Christianity. The early 
history of the menorah is somewhat 
confused, but it is known to have been 
one of the three important cult pieces 
in Herod’s temple. The very complexity 
of meaning that can be given to it makes 
it a good and popular symbol; of God, 
the source of Light, Law, the Tree of 
Life. 

The Torah shrine occupies a central 
position in the modern synagogue and 
partakes of sanctity because of the sacred 
scrolls it houses. Its sanctity, in ancient 
times, was similar to that of the Ark of 
the Covenant sanctifying objects within. 
Parallels are the iconostasis of the East- 
ern rites, triumphal arches, and monu- 
mental gateways to cemeteries. As a 
symbol on ossuaries and lamps, it would 
seem to agree with the prompting of 
faith that death is a birth to a new life, 
just as the meaning of heaven is read 
into a representation of open gates. 

The Torah scroll was sometimes used 
alone as an abbreviation of the symbol 
of the shrine with the same relationship 
that the cross has to the crucifix. Under- 
stood in this sense, the Torah scroll 
presented the Jew with the living and 
saving presence of God. 

The lulab (a palm branch bound to- 
gether with three sprigs of myrtle and 
two of willow) and ethrog (a citron) are 
used in celebrating the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. As an outcome of this associa- 
tion, the palm branch came to mean 
what it did to pagans and Christians — 
hope of immortality. The appropriate- 
ness of lulab and ethrog as symbols for 
tombstones was realized and they were 
frequently so used. The significance of 
these ritual objects has now narrowed 
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and it would not occur to the Jew to use 
them on a funeral monument today. 
Why this should be is evident in a later 
interpretation of the meaning of the 
four species which comes close to medie- 
val Christian symbolical thought with 
its moral intent; the citron with both 
taste and aroma represents the Jew who 
has knowledge of the Torah and does 
good deeds; the date of the palm has 
taste but no aroma and therefore signi- 
fies a Jew who knows the Torah but 
does no good deeds; the myrtle with an 
aroma but no taste stands for the Jew 
who performs good deeds but does not 
know the Torah; while the willow with- 
out aroma or taste represents the Jew 
who neither knows the Torah nor does 
good deeds. 

The shofar, or trumpet made of a 
ram’s horn, was formerly used to mark 
many occasions, the foremost being the 
New Year and the Day of Atonement. 
By association it acquired a symbolical 
meaning of atonement and final judg- 
ment, hope of a life to come with mercy 
and restoration for the individual and 
the nation. The shofar is still blown, but 
its rich symbolism of the highest form of 
prayer from men to God and suggestion 
of the voice of God to men is ignored, 
and it is no longer seen carved on grave 
stones. 

The incense shovel first appeared at 
the end of the second century, and it 
acquires its significance from the incense 
burned on it. Incense has had varied 
uses such as casting spells, honoring 
kings, protection against demons, and as 
a medicinal fumigant. An _ incense 
burner was carried into the Holy of 
Holies by the priest “lest he die.” This 
alone would not be reason enough for 
its appearance in art, and it must be 
supposed that the use of incense per- 
sisted outside the temple ritual with the 
mystic symbolism of a complete offering 
of the mind to God. 

The Jewish cult emblem described 
above had the common purpose of re- 
calling that God had revealed himself 
and that man could find God in mystical 
union by conformity to his laws, and 
thus merit everlasting life. These, and 
the symbols borrowed from paganism, 
were used to decorate synagogues. This 
period was unique in its preoccupation 
with death and immortality, and this is 
supported by the prevalent use of fu- 
nerary symbols to manifest the convic- 
tion that the faith and practice of a 
loyal Jew brought him to God in life 
and death. Pagans put symbols expres- 
sive of their mysteries on their tombs; 


the Jews used their cult symbols and 
those borrowed from paganism for the 
same purpose and in their synagogues 
as well, while Christians followed suit 
by accommodating the same practice to 
their own traditions. 

A Christian will be glad to read Pro- 
fessor Goodenough’s comments on sym- 
bols still in universal use, such as the 
halo (volume 2, page 227). This is sup- 
posed to have been originally a sign of 
solar divinity attributed later to the 
king, just as its counterpart, the gold 
crown, superseded the fillet and other 
types of crown. The halo was commonly 
used in Roman painting, and it is found 
on the head of Diocletian. 

Some of the speculations of Professor 
Goodenough will not be accepted by 
Catholics. After describing an amulet 
with Johan on one side he writes; ‘““We 
have also the famous reference to Jonah 
ascribed to Jesus in the Gospels as a 
prophecy of his three-day entombment. 
But the genuineness of this passage is 
strongly suspected, and it is highly likely 
that the story of Jesus’ ‘three-days’ in 
the tomb actually arose in Christian tra- 
dition by transfer from Jonah’s ‘three- 
days’ in the fish, rather than that 
Jonah’s three-day ordeal was glorified 
by the fact that Jesus actually spent 
three days in the tomb before rising 
from the dead.” (Volume 2, page 225) 
In a similar manner a transferance from 
Judaism to Christianity is implied in the 
discussion of the shofar; **. . . the chil- 
dren of Israel will . . . in the end be 
delivered through this blast of God him- 
self on the shofar. With this conception 
the sounding of the shofar becomes 
clearly the original of the Christian 
‘last trump,’ at least as heralding the 
Messianic Age.” (Volume 4, page 173) 

The food symbols of fish, bread, and 
wine are given thorough investigation in 
both Jewish and pagan representations. 
For this section rites and beliefs of the 
Mediterranean world are explored with- 
out definite conclusions beyond the 
recording of the extent of the borrowing 
and simultaneous use by Jews and 
Christians with a constancy of value and 
cult usage. 

The final two volumes are devoted to 
pagan symbols which disappeared from 
Jewish life in the early Middle Ages. In 
connection with these it must be remem- 
bered that for a period Jews used a 
larger symbolic vocabulary than was 
acceptable later. This is not unlike the 
situation in Christianity, where an 
orientation of popular belief has always 
been accompanied by symbols meaning- 


ful for the time, but later passing out a 
use when the theological emphasis 
changed. 

So exhaustive is this study that th 
reader must sometimes feel that he 
been led up blind alleys with the sama 
care as that shown on the clear paths 
Professor Goodenough has taken grea 
pains never to allow inconclusive evi-i 
dence to appear conclusive. His o 
words may well serve to show his mod 
esty: “Most of those who have dis 
agreed with me argue against positio 
that I have suggested as possible, but by 
no means assured, since the data can b 
interpreted in other ways also. Evidence 
found in the future may make some of) 
these possibilities more probable: I hav 
considered it my task to indicate alll 
possible interpretations that ocurred to 
me, but to urge only those which, in the 
light of evidence known to me, appear 
to be the more probable ones.” (Vol- 
ume 8, page 219) 

Each of us in his own way who seeks 
a fuller understanding of the symbols of 
his own tradition will share Professor 
Goodenough’s experience: “‘As I worked | 
out the historic associations of these: 
symbolic forms wherever I could find! 
them, they gradually came to register: 
their wordless beauty and power within | 
me. Ultimately I have written rather to) 
convey that power and beauty than to} 
explain it or prove it.” (Volume 8, 
page 220) 

The Bollingen Foundation deserves. 
gratitude for having made this series. 
possible. 

STEPHEN BRIDGES 
New York City 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART HIs- 
TORY. By Arnold Hauser. New Y ork. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1959. $7.50. 

A few years ago a German scientist 
touring this country proposed a theory 
for statistical analysis of style trends i 
the arts. Taking painting or music 
an example, he presumably value. 
weighted a comprehensive set of cri 
teria, analyzed and plotted many exam- 
ples of significant works of all periods, 
and extended the resulting curve ahead. 
on the time scale to arrive at a possible 
trend for that particular art. The puz- 
zling question might well be not the 
statistical method of approach, but why 
anyone would bother with such 
analysis in the first place. The answer 
to this, or, more explicitly, the value of a 
criticism of historical analysis in the 
arts, is convincingly presented in thi 
book by Arnold Hauser. 
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Dr Hauser, a Hungarian by birth, 
studied literature and the history of art 
in Budapest, Berlin, and Paris; lived 
and worked in both Italy and Vienna, 
taught in England, and now teaches in 
the United States, where he is Professor 
of Art History at Brandeis University in 
Waltham, Massachusetts. His first book, 
The Social History of Art, was published 
in 1951, and by his admission this pres- 
ent work forms the unwritten introduc- 
tion to that book. 

The main sections of the book cover 
the sociological approach to art history, 
the psychological approach, the philoso- 
phical implications (“‘art history with- 
out names,” the educational strata in 
the history of art), folk and popular 
art, and conflicting forces in art history 
(originality and the conventions). Hau- 
ser’s book is not a statement of a formal- 
ized belief but rather a composite of 
thoughts on the varied approaches to 
art history, presenting them in care- 
fully written but undigested chunks, 
and at times becoming overly con- 
cerned with the methodology of an- 
alysis. The most readable sections by 
far are those on the psychological ap- 
proach and on folk and popular art. 

The psychoanalytical approach to art 
criticism like psychoanalysis itself be- 
gins with Freud, who considered the 


enjoyment of artistic form meaningless 


in itself, merely an allurement or “‘fore- 
pleasure” that only prepared the way 
for the real aim of art, which is the re- 
lease of unconscious psychic tensions. 
Freud believed that in the process of 
artistic creation a biological urge is 
deflected from its normal course. Under 
this theory of sublimation and the re- 
lated theory of symbolization the first 
“analytical” work on art was done. 
Probably the most famous example was 
the analysis of Hamlet by Ernest Jones. 
The enigma of the play, Hamlet’s lack 
of resolution in taking vengeance upon 
his uncle for his father’s death, is ex- 
plained in terms of the Oedipus com- 
plex; Hamlet cannot kill a murderer for 
committing a crime that he himself, 
being erotically fixated on his mother, 
‘unconsciously wished to commit. As 
‘Hauser points out, this may be as good 
an answer as any to the riddle of the 
play, but falls far short of comprehend- 
ing the over-all power and beauty of 
Shakespeare’s creation. It is specifically 
this lack of breadth, the treating of all 
art as a symbolic puzzle and all sym- 
bolism as sexual, that ultimately negates 
the analytical approach. Of what value 
then is psychoanalysis in art? Every 


work of art, Hauser feels, is a wish- 
fulfillment, a kind of Don Quixotism, 
and if psychoanalysis cannot answer all 
questions about the criteria of artistic 
activity, it can find application in ex- 
plaining the function of art in the life of 
those who produce and enjoy it. 

In the section on folk and popular 
art the author relates the different but 
concurrent trends in art to the cultural 
strata in society, and concludes that an 
art history properly covers not only 
sophisticated art but popular and folk 
art as well. Although the true character 
of art is revealed, he believes, only on 
the highest plane of man’s creation, 
there is a continual displacement of 
thematic material both “upward” and 
“downward” between levels. An inter- 
esting case study of a downward dis- 
placement is our own heritage (if it can 
be called that) of current religious art: 
“ , . the modern devotional picture 
really takes shape in the age of the 
baroque. Above all, those tearful fea- 
tures so characteristic of the popular 
religious art of the next two centuries 
now make their appearance. The 
baroque, in spite of the extraordinary 
refinement of expression in the art of its 


great masters, transforms the abstract - 


formalism of the Renaissance and the 
complicated symbolism of mannerism 
into a simple, conventional, often in- 
sipid sort of allegory in which the cross, 
the crown of thorns, skull, lilies, down- 
cast or upturned eyes, hands folded or 
wrung, become the small change of 
art. . . .” (Page 329) 

“The iconography of Catholic Church 
art adopts step by step those motifs 
which give the modern devotional 
image its petty bourgeois character. 
Christ carrying the Cross, Christ as a 
gardener, the penitent Magdalen, the 
good Samaritan, doubting Thomas, 
Christ at Emmaus — such scenes now 
come to occupy the center of artistic 
interest — all of them heart-rending, 
tearful, many of them scenes of a par- 
ticularly intimate character.” (Page 
325) 

Dr Hauser has written a stimulating 
work with the aim of liberating the arts 
from many of the formalized, inaccurate 
doctrines of past writing. It is a schol- 
arly work and one that will be well 
received by all those whose interest is 
historical writing in general or the arts 
in particular. When the times are choked 
up with various misconceptions a clear 
evaluation of art history is welcome. 

Davip JEREMIAH HURLEY 
New York. City 


Correspondence 


Cora Bay, SAINT JOHN 
Virgin Islands, USA 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

One of the reasons why I like Li- 
TURGICAL ARTs is because a great deal 
of the time there is something therein 
that stimulates me to say my piece on 
the subject. 

This is the case with your editorial in 
the February 1959 issue. I couldn’t 
agree with you more that integration is 
not the right word, but I find that I 
can’t agree with the word apposition 
either. 

The word that immediately leaped to 
my mind was composition. Then I looked 
in the dictionary and found that the 
sense in which I had thought of it, ““The 
ordering, arranging, or settling of any- 
thing into a due position or relation,” 
is therein described as archaic. 

This somewhat astonishes me, since I 
was brought up to such a meaning of 


‘wathe word and, although I am no longer 
young, I am certainly not archaic. 


At any rate I still think that this is a 
good word for the purpose, since the 
necessary contrast of which you speak 
very definitely comes under the head 
of “due relation.” This is the way we 
old-timers used to design in our old- 
fashioned eclectic way, and still try to 
do in the more modern idioms of the 
moment. 

A little later you state that it is true 
that,“. . . much of the most interesting 
and creative work being done in the 
sphere of apposition of the arts and crafts 
in their relation to architecture has been 
done in the secular field .. .” I am 
wondering just where. Certainly Henry 
Reed’s rather silly book doesn’t seem to 
know about this work. 

I have always agreed with Reed that 
most contemporary work of the so- 
called modern styles suffered from a 
lack of proper composition with painting 
and sculpture, and it has been for just 
that reason that I have been so inter- 
ested in the work being done by the 
Roman Church. There the architect 
must arrive at a composition with painting 
and sculpture. The liturgy requires it 
and he has no choice in the matter. 

He has, of course, the ineffable ad- 
vantage that the pervading and neces- 
sary spiritual content of all the arts 
concerned renders this composition easier. 
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My long work on Chartres is getting 
in™to some sort of shape at last. And 
prompts me to ask the question: Was 
there ever such a thing as a sacred 
geometry? I don’t think so. What’s 


your thought? 
LEONARD Cox, 
Architect. 


Editor’s note: Any attempt these days to 
bring order out of the chaos of words in 
the field of art often ends up in a prob- 
lem of semantics. In the present in- 
stance I am quite willing to accept Mr 
Fox’s suggestion that the word composi- 
tion gives a clearer explanation of the 
need for coordinating (another word !) 
all the arts in the service of architecture. 
In a quarterly it is difficult to keep such 
exchanges of ideas on an even keel unless 
the reader has all the facts at hand — 
so we herewith reprint the editorial to 
which Mr Cox refers in his letter. 


The relationship of the arts and crafts to 
architecture has long been an issue, and is even 
more so today when the starkness of much of 
our architecture needs the warmth and the 
emotional impact of all the arts and crafts. 

The January-February 1959 issue of Crafts 
Horizon deals with this subject, and the author 
of the lead article, Ada Louise Huxtable, 
brings up several points of definite interest for 
us. We are again faced with the semantic diffi- 
culty which leads to controversy based on di- 
verse interpretations of the words through 
which we seek to justify our prejudices or con- 
victions. For example, Miss Huxtable rightly 
remarks that “. . . the twentieth century revo- 
lution in all the arts has affected not only their 
content and form but their traditional relationship 
to each as well.’” Here we meet head on the word 
integration, which has now assumed the propor- 
tions of a cliché and which, in part, has been 
the occasion for a spate of possible solutions for 
what ails the arts today. The need for some 
degree of integration in the arts has run afoul 
of this semantic problem, and calls for a tighter 
definition of terms. We have an analogous 
problem in the arts as they concern the mission 
field, and so an analogous problem in ter- 
minology. We can properly thank Miss Hux- 
table for a clarification of this point when she 
writes: “‘ The basis of this relationship is apposition, 
not tntegration.”” Apposition, which means en- 
richment by juxtaposition, by contrast. 

Once we have reached a common under- 
standing of words the gap between secular art 
and religious art —that is, the arts in the 
service of the Church — becomes apparent. In 
secular art, as exemplified in the design of 
office buildings, of factories, of schools, we are 
faced with the lack of a positive discipline, 
and hence the fetish of unbridled self-expres- 
sion can justify any excess of design or decora- 
tion. If we add to this lack of discipline the 
dubious enthusiasm of the money lenders who, 
after all, largely control such operations, we 
can appreciate the difficulties to which Miss 
Huxtable refers in her Craft Horizons article. 

It remains true, however, that much of the 
most interesting and creative work being done 
in the sphere of apposition of the arts and crafts 
in their relation to architecture has been done 


in the secular field, and it is no consolation — 
rather it is a matter for self-examination — 
that the most mediocre efforts are usually to be 
found in work done for the Church. The irony 
of the situation is that precisely where a logical 
and acceptable discipline should be fully oper- 
ative we are often faced with an insurmounta- 
ble roadblock of ignorance, complacency, in- 
difference, engendered largely by those who 
suborn the liberty implicit in the Church’s 
approach to the arts to vindicate and justify 
their stultifying opposition, 

If, as Miss Huxtable suggests, technological 
advances have made a revolt inevitable and 
have released painting and sculpture from 
their pseudo-classical straightjacket, the solu- 
tion, in the field of secular architecture, still 
labors under the anarchy of individualism, It 
may sound paradoxical to many not particu- 
larly interested in religious art to be told that 
it is precisely in this field that full liberty is 
attainable on the basis of modern art — but this 
is a basis infused with that intangible discipline 
which draws its strength and values from the 
plenitude of thought and grace which can 
inspire the whole man, the artist. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the in- 
dividuality of the artist must be protected. But 
since that individuality, if unrestrained, tends 
toward anarchy, the discipline imposed is that 
which we all share with the community, with 
humanity —the oneness of mankind. The 
responsibility of those who for any reason of 
prejudice or subjective opposition contravene 
the gift of talent in our artists is great indeed! 


When I referred to the “interesting 
and creative work being done in the 
secular field” I should perhaps have 
mentioned that much of this work still 
lies dormant in the studios of artists 
who would ask for nothing better than 
to work for the Church but who are so 
often stymied by the tiresome reference 
to styles, to the past, to tradition (!), to 
careful development, and what not. 
Much of this work can be seen in the 
numerous exhibitions of religious art in 
all parts of the country (I found a fine 
piece of sculpture in the Boston Arts 
Festival, and it is illustrated as the fron- 
tispiece of this issue) but the potential 
clients among the clergy seldom visit 
these exhibitions, even when they are 
held in their own town. When it comes 
to choosing artists for the decoration of 
their churches they again and again 
fall into the hands of the safe and sound 
and dead. 

When Mr Cox refers to the “so- 
called modern styles” I might suggest 
we forget the word style in any reference 
to work actually being done in our 
time. A style becomes one only long 
after its full development and when it 
is finally enshrined in the history books, 
with all convenient labels for the delec- 
tation of the art historian and teacher. 
Until then we can only do our best 
within the limitations of talent and 
materials, but surely the way can only 


lead in the direction of the futur 
Recently, the Museum of Modern Ar, 
New York, purchased one of tk 
wrought iron stations of the Paris Metr 
and will install it in their gard 
Many architects and museum author) 
ties in France are now debating whetha 
they should preserve all the works « 
the 1900s which now take their plaa 
in architectural history as the m 
style. But this is a new era in archite 
tural development, and the proper d 
ignation for it can be settled only i 
the year 2000. In the meantime to 
modern is only to be alive. What e 
can we be? 

The primacy of the liturgy is rightl! 
hinted by Mr Cox when he refers t 

. the ineffable advantage that thi 

pervading and necessary spiritual cor 
tent of all the arts concerned render 
this composition easier” (particularly i: 
the Catholic Church). It has been ma 
experience that the architect and artis 
who accepts this primacy of the liturg2 
are often those who render this compa 
sition in its full flowering. 

As to a sacred geometry —I wil 
leave that question to some of ou 
scholarly and knowledgeable readers 


A QUOTATION 


‘Beauty is the splendour of truth,” say: 
scholastic philosophy. To us moderni 
this sounds somewhat frigid and super 
ficially dogmatic. But if we remembe; 
that this axiom is held and taught by 
men who were incomparable cons 
tive thinkers, who conceived ideas 
framed syllogisms, and established sy; 
tems, which still tower over ot 
like vast cathedrals, we shall feel it in in 
cumbent upon us to penetrate mon 
deeply into the meaning of these f 
words. Truth does not mean mere life 
less accuracy of comprehension, 
the right and appropriate regulatio: 
of life, a vital spiritual essence; it mean 
the intrinsic value of existence in all it 
force and fulness. And beauty is ; 
triumphant splendour which break 
forth when the hidden truth is revealed 
when the external phenomenon is 2 


all points the perfect expression of th 
inner essence. 


from The Spirit of the Liturgy, 
by Romano Guardini. 
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Church of the Immaculate Conception 
Brownsville, Texas 

The Most Reverend M. S. Garriga 
Bishop of Corpus Christi, Texas 

J. Sanford Shanley, A.I.A., Architect 
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LOUIS F. GLASIER 


Plaza 3-5929 


Chalice of beaten sterling silver 


pore Neesay =WHY NOT offer a friend the two issues of Liturgical Arts devoted to the 
WT IT] evolution of religious art and architecture in AFRICA; also the selected, 
annotated bibliography which is a supplement to these issues — $1.25 ea.? 


Africa is continually in the news these days and background material such as contained in 
these numbers of the magazine can help you to come to some conclusions on many matters 
— of art or of people. 


AND FOR CHRISTMAS — why not add a subscription — $6.00 a year. 


During the past ten years we have had material from some twenty countries. In issues to 
come we will offer material — textual and illustrative——on Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Poland, Brazil, Germany, Switzerland, etc. 


SO — do not let your own subscription to lapse for too long a time or you may find that an 
issue you would treasure is already out of print. 


PLEASE SEND CHECK WITH YOUR ORDER TO: 


LITURGICALTAR ES) SOC tle) een 
7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Vestments 
designed 
according to 
“ample” norms 


Church interiors and appurtenances designed for 
artistic unity, with original works of sacred art 
and handicraft. 


marywood studios 


ROBERT W. BONNETTE, director 
P. O. Box 95 
Northfield, Vermont 


Chalice of sterling silver 
Node of black onyx inlaid with sterling silver text 
Multicolored enamel figures around base 


ADRIAN HAMERS, Inc. 
18 Murray Street, New York 7, BEekman 3-1916 
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STAINED GLASS 
» LLDIOS 


ALSO 


CEMENT WINDOWS 
AND 


SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 


3900 Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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STUDIOS 


CRAFTSMEN IN LITURGICAL ART METALS SINCE 1905 
Woolworth Building 
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BERNARD O. GRUENKE 


1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee, Wis 


INC. 


. EVergreen 3-2200 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 


Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 


° Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

G I le Ss Beaug ran d Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
INCORPORATED metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 
Silversmiths GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 

The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 

846 de L’Epée Avenue, Mcntreal 8, P.Q., Canada Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 


mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


SILVERSMITHS 
Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 
Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Louis F. Glasier, 143 East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
ARTIST Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


DESIGNER CRAFTSMAN 
STAINED GLASS 


58 WEST 15 STREET Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 


Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
Jean-Jacques Duval, 58 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
T. GC. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Frederic L. Leuchs, Inc., 58 West 15 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

tonrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 


STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


UES DUVAL VESTMENTS 


Marywood Studios, P. O. Box 95, Northfield, Vermont. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N.Y. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


The theme of the Ignatian Ex- 
ercises is colorfully developed 
against a muted grey blue 
background. The pictorial ele- 
ments and symbols are exe- 
cuted in sandblasted glass in- 
cluding ruby on blue, ruby on 
gold, and blue on green. The 
visibility of the decorative 
portions adds unusual interest 
to the texture of the bold 


lead patterns on the exterior. 
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Ware Gita 


St. Stanislaus Novitiate, “Shadowbrook”, Lenox, Massachusetts 
The Reverend L.C, Langguth, S.J. * J. Gerald Phelan, A.I.A. Architect 


